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persons but on actions; not against Gleim, Nicolai, Manso,
but against bad taste, dulness, and affectation, nothing crimi-
nal could be sufficiently made out against them.11 The Mu-
sen-Almanach, where they appeared in 1797, continued to be
published till the time of Schiller's leaving Jena: the Horen
ceased some months before.

The cooperation of Goethe, which Schiller had obtained
so readily in these pursuits, was of singular use to him in
many others. Both possessing minds of the first order, yet
constructed and trained in the most opposite modes, each
had much that was valuable to learn of the other, and sug-
gest to him. Cultivating different kinds of excellence, they
could joyfully admit each other's merit; connected by mu-
tual services, and now by community of literary interests,
few unkindly feelings could have place between them. For
a man of high qualities, it is rare to find a meet companion;
painful and injurious to want one. Solitude exasperates or
deadens the heart, perverts or enervates the faculties; asso-
ciation with inferiors leads to dogmatism in thought, and
self-will even in affections. Rousseau never should have
lived in the Yal de Montmorenci; it had been good for War-
burton that Hurd had not existed; for Johnson never to
have known Bos well or Davies. From such evils Schiller
and Goethe were delivered; their intimacy seems to have
been equal, frank and cordial; from the contrasts and the en-
dowments of their minds, it must have had peculiar charms.
In his critical theories, Schiller had derived much profit
from communicating with an intellect as excursive as his
own, but far cooler and more sceptical: as he lopped off
from his creed the excrescences of Kantism, Goethe and he,

11 This is but a lame account of the far-famed Xcnien and their results. See
more of the matter in Franz Horn's Poesie und Beredtsamkeit; in Carlyle's Miscd-
lanies (1 67}; &c. (Note of 1845.)